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Per year — $1.50. Postage free to any part of 
the world. In clubs of five or more subscriptions, 
$1.00 each. Single copies — $.15. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-hal? 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings: one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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las This Issue Been Forgotten? 


OMETIMES we think so. We are thinking of slaughter-house 

reform which has had the interest of this Society since 1870, 
when George T. Angell prepared a pamphlet on humane methods 
of killing food animals, which was, to the best of his knowledge, the 
first pamphlet of its kind ever published. 


In later years, Dr. Francis H. Rowley took up the campaign with 
renewed vigor. He traveled to nearly every country in Europe, 
studying slaughter-house methods, and he found them superior in 
many aspects to practices in the United States. He lectured about 
slaughter-house reform from Coast to Coast in this country, and for 


many years served as Chairman of a national committee interested 
in reform. 


Dr. Rowley found the American Institute of Meat Packers inter- 
ested and co-operative. As a matter of fact, this organization spent 
many thousands of dollars in trying out various electrical and me- 
chanical methods of stunning the animals before their throats were 
cut. Other humane organizations were deeply interested and spent 


generously of their funds, but no device, acceptable to all concerned, 
was found. 


There the matter rests. Millions of food animals are still slaugh- 
tered in this country annually by having their throats cut while 
they are completely conscious. Housewives, buying lamb or pork 
chops, seldom think about it, but Humane Societies should and 
MUST do something about it. 


It would seem reasonable to believe that with all the inventive 
genius we have in this country today, someone could invent a de- 
vice that could quickly and humanely, as well as inexpensively, stun 
animals about to be slaughtered. We know how gigantic a problem 
it is. How gigantic no one, who is not familiar with the present ar- 
rangements for slaughtering animals as they exist in the great abat- 
toirs, can realize. We do know that all of us owe a great debt to the 
millions of animals killed yearly for food. They are often neglected 
and ill-treated. Let us hope the day will soon come when they will 
reach their journey’s end with less terror and pain. 


Elephant unloading teak log in India. 


Photo, U. S. Forest Service 


Nabbath-heeping 


By H. E. Zimmerman 


puar elephants can reason and count 

at least as far as seven is the opinion 
of a gentleman who returned from a trip 
around the world. He also thinks they 
have a moral sense as well. When in 
Rangoon he saw the natives floating huge 
teak logs down the river for export. Those 
logs were so heavy that they could best 
be handled by elephants. One of the 
elephants would pick up a log and bal- 
ance it on its tusks, and then place it on 
the proper pile. Several years ago the 
firm had bought a small herd of these 
elephants to be used in this kind of work. 

The Burmese have no special day of 
rest like Christians, Jews, and Turks, but 
rest whenever they feel like it. At this 
yard the English firm observed Sunday 
as a day of rest. It happened that one 
Saturday afternoon the river began to rise 
rapidly, and news came of greater floods 
above. The firm had thousands of dollars 
worth of logs piled on the bank, and it 
became necessary to move them early 
Sunday morning to prevent them from 
being swept out to sea. The herd was 
ordered out at daybreak, and word was 
given the beasts in the corral to fall into 
line. 

Not an elephant moved! It was Sun- 
day and they had learned under their new 
owners not to work on Sunday. The 
native drivers coaxed and cajoled, but the 
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beasts stood blinking their little eyes in 
scorn. Then the drivers borrowed an old 
tusker from the Burmese and tried to lead 
them with him. Not one moved. The 
front drivers began using a goad on them 
whereupon, as by a preconcerted signal, 
each elephant swung up its trunk, seized 
his driver by the waist, and placed him 
gently but firmly on the ground. 

One of the drivers then hooked the ear 
of an elephant. As if conscious of the 
indignity, the animal picked him up and 
flung him against the side of the corral, 
twenty feet away, and then resumed that 
clumsy swaying that marks an elephant 
well satisfied with himself. 

The English firm had to give it up, and 
the elephants had their Sunday rest. Sub- 
sequently the manager said, “It was no 
mere whim. Twice after that we tested 
them to see if they did really keep an 
accurate account of workdays, and once 
again I got a Burmese to trot the beasts 
by. But it simply wouldn’t work on Sun- 
day. There doesn’t seem to be any con- 
spiracy; each of the animals seems to 
figure out the situation for himself. They 
seem to have arrived at a rudimentary 
conception of individual rights, and as 
they never dispute their employer's right 
to their services on weekdays, they do 
not intend that he should dispute their 
right to a day of rest on Sunday.” 


Here and There 


HERE was a dachshund once so long 
he hadn’t any notion how long it took 
to notify his tail of an emotion. And so 
it happened, while his eyes were full of 
woe and sadness, his little tail went wag- 
ging on because of previous gladness. 
—Sunshine Magazine 


oe a man dies, they who survive 

ask what property he has left behind. 
The angel who bends over the dying man 
asks what good deeds he has sent before 
him. 


—The Koran 


ATIONS are reborn when their citi- 
zens are reborn, that is, when their 
people as individual men and women dis- 
cover their innate sense of spiritual values, 
revamp their aims in terms of moral and 
ethical achievement, and assert their faith 
in the validity of kindness, gentleness, 
goodness, mercy, love, honesty, peace. 


—John Tyler Caldwell 


iT DON’T know what your destiny will 

be, but one thing I know: the only 
ones among you who will be really happy 
are those who will have sought and found 
how to serve. 


—Dr. Albert Schweitzer 


HE appeal of the lower order of crea- 
tion is all the more forceful because 

it is speechless. 
—Mahatma Gandhi 


area the lowest depths there is a path 

to the loftiest heights. The tendency 
to persevere, to persist in spite of hin- 
drances, discouragements, and impossibili- 
ties — it is this in all things that dis- 
tinguishes the strong soul from the weak. 
The man without a purpose is like a ship 
without a rudder — a waif, a nothing, a 
no-man. Have a purpose in life, and, 
having it, throw such strength of mind 
and muscle into your work as God has 
given you. 


—Thomas Carlyle 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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With the 


By Gordon Dunean 


INCE the dawn of civilization, men 
and dogs have been closely associated. 
But since the dawn of Christianity, it is 
doubtful if many dogs have made a habit 
of attending church every Sunday, to sing 
with the church bells! There is such a 
dog in Saginaw, Michigan. 

“Pal” is a reverent chow whose Sunday 
solos are famous in Saginaw. On one 
occasion, a clergyman kidded his congre- 
gation a trifle by referring to the dog’s 
attendance as “something for members of 
the parish to aim at.” Actually, the dog 
has missed few Sunday morning services 
since he took up attendance more than 
three years ago. He waits patiently out- 
side until the bells begin to toll, then 
accompanies them in his own style — by 
barking. And Pal doesn’t bark at the 
bells, but with them. Nor is one service 
enough; he accompanies the bells at all 
three morning\services. 

Pal belongs to Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. McKinney in Saginaw, who disclaim 
credit for the dog’s religious leanings, 
since they do not attend the church of 
Pal’s choice. According to Bill McKinney, 
the dog came to their home as a foundling 
puppy several years ago. Not a purebred, 
Pal has the favored characteristics of the 
breed without the combativeness, though 
the dog is strong-minded. A stranger can 
never persuade him to enter an auto. 

Automobiles are one of Pal’s idiosyn- 
crasies, for the dog chases only b/ue cars! 
Similarly, he barks only with Sunday 
morning church bells and ignores wed- 
ding and funeral tolling, presumably 
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Pal does not bark at the church bells, but with them. And he accompanies only the 


Sunday morning chimes at this particular church. 


since they are not on a regular schedule. 
The McKinneys claim the dog does not 
bark at any bells except regular Sunday 
morning church chimes. Characteristi- 
cally, Pal follows a regular route when 
visiting friends, his first stop always being 
Saginaw Central Fire Station, where Pal 
is friendly with all the firemen except 
those who have played tricks on him — 
especially the playful fireman who turned 
on the fireplug which Pal was investigat- 
ing. 

As you might expect, Pal is fussy about 
food, and refuses to eat large bites. Even 
when offered a cracker, it must be broken 
in exactly four pieces. One exception is 
the McKinney's six-year-old granddaugh- 
ter, Madeline, who could do practically 
anything with the animal, and even fed 
Pal sour grapes to illustrate. When she 
was smaller, the child rode on Pal’s back. 

Fundamentally a house dog, Pal spends 
most of his time on the stand that Mc- 
Kinney built for his pet. The dog likes 
to lie next to the window and watch cars 


and people pass by. He never barks inside 


the house, but no one has been able to 
cure his growling softly whenever a blue 
car passes by. For that is Pal’s one fault 
— chasing b/ze cars! 

But Sunday is Pal’s big day. A few 
minutes before church time, the dog is 
waiting patiently at the back door. Once 
the door is open, he makes 20 steps in 
three bounds, and is off to church. People 
who have heard of his interesting habit 
have come from all over town to witness 
the performance. 

As for the members of “Pal’s Parish,” 
one of them explains: 

“After three years, it’s just part of our 
Sunday.” 

And if they decide to give out attend- 
ance buttons to animals, Pal should get 
his. One thing is certain — every week 
the dog will be out there barking for his! 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
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the Problem 


By Margaret Lente Raoul 


[PURING cold and stormy weather we have always kept our 

cats in the house during the night, and the problem of 
allowing them to get out when necessary became acute. My 
husband, whose bedroom is on the ground floor, first permitted 
them to use his open window as an exit, but as they woke him 
by climbing on the bed and cuddling up to him, then thumping 
down again when the spirit moved, it was not too successful an 
arrangement. 


Finally, he thought of making a cat door. This has been a 
constant source of satisfaction and amusement. It is a circular 
hole five and a half inches in diameter, cut in a board eight 
inches wide, and long enough to fit into the lower part of a 
south window. A sliding door slips in grooves on the inside so 
that it can be closed when necessary, and a shelf seven and a half 
inches wide and twelve inches long, screwed to the interior 
window sill serves as a landing place. 

The cats not only use their private door to get in and out, but 
they take turns sitting on the shelf with their heads out and 
their bodies warm inside. This vantage point overlooks the 
street and they are as much interested as any village gossip in 
keeping up with what is going on. Here they enjoy a peculiar 
advantage over dogs at whom they can sneer in safety. 

At first we only kept the cat door open during cold weather. 
Then, as indulging our cats is a form with us of self-indulgence, 
we tried keeping it open during the summer. This worked better 
than might be expected. No mosquitoes, and only an occasional, 
exceptionally inquiring fly found its way in by this means. 

Some persons have objected that the cat door lets in too much 
air, but this is not the case. It allows no more to enter the house 
than would the window if it were raised a trifle less than an 
inch. The cat door is not only a convenience and an amusement, 
but a valuable source of ventilation. 
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Canine Humor By Helen L. Renshaw 


I HAVE always claimed that dogs have a sense of humor and 
I believe that my Scottie has proved without a doubt that 
he is not without his share. 

In our neighborhood is a very large nondescript dog. He is 
quite friendly and loves to romp and play with the smaller dogs, 
but his clumsy size generally knocks the smaller dogs from 
their feet. I have seen my small son toss sticks for Scottie only 
to have this huge dog lumber ahead of him and gleefully return 
the stick. In more ways than one our small Scottie has been 
“gotten the better of,” but still the two dogs seem to maintain 
a friendly relationship. 

Now Scottie has a favorite window, and he spends considerable 
time there looking out. One day I noticed that he was peering 
outside most intently. I soon saw that he was watching his 
over-sized dog-friend who was burying a bone in a lot across 
the street. After a bit when the “burial” had been completed, 
the large dog went on his way. 

Very quickly then, Scottie jumped from the window and 
begged to be let out. Curious now, I took my turn at the window 
and waited for developments. Quite casually Scottie strolled 
across the street and over to the lot. After a careful look about 
him, he suddenly began to dig furiously. In a very short time 
he dug up the buried bone. Then he turned and raced for home 
with it. I met Scottie at the door and let him inside again. 
Immediately he took his place at the window. Patiently he sat 
watching the vacant lot. Finally the large dog came romping 
back and started digging for his buried treasure. Slowly at first 
and then more desperately he dug. At last the large dog gave 
up and slumped in a dejected heap beside the great hole he 
had dug. 

Then it was that Scottie was unable to suppress his joy. He 
jumped down from the window and raced around the room in 
high glee. His tail wagged furiously, and he turned one complete 
somersault. I swear that when he looked at me his eyes twinkled 
with great humor as much as to say, “At last I’ve gotten the 
better of that big friend of mine.” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Chinese Proverbs 
Made Alive 


By Jewell Casey 


“Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 


WHEN growing up we had a very wonderful Chinese cook. 

He delighted me with colorful stories of his far away 
homeland, and I especially liked his “wise sayings.” He seemed 
to have a suitable proverb for any and all occasions. While I 
did not always understand their exact meanings, until later, they 
appealed to me because in most every one, an animal of some 
kind was mentioned. Just as far back as I can remember, I have 
had a great love and tender feeling for all animals. 

In later years, recalling to mind some of the proverbs I had 
heard so often from the lips of our old cook, I was delighted to 
find that in many instances they were greatly similar to our 
popular adages. 

After all, it makes little difference on which side of the earth 
people may live — they learn much from the so-called “Dumb 
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Animals,” and very definite forcefulness is given to the ideas 


in the proverbs because of the references to certain animals and 
birds. 


Some of the Chinese adages recalled from early childhood are: 

“Powder and wash a raven until he is white, but he will not 
look white long,” is the Chinese way of conveying the idea that 
one cannot cover up his true character and appear to be what 
he is not for very long. Our similar adage is: “A leopard cannot 
change his spots.” 


Sometimes when we wish to describe a person who is given 
over to talking too much, we say of him, “his tongue is loose at 
both ends and tied in the middle,” but the Chinese say it this 
way: “He is a long worm with two brain bags.” And when a 
person talks on a subject of which he knows little, if anything, 
about, it is said of him: “A striped green frog in a well should 
not discuss the sky,” or “A summer insect should never converse 
about snow and ice” 


According to a Chinese adage, “After a word has been spoken, 
it is impossible for four horses to catch up with it,” meaning 
that there is no power which can recall spoken words. 


The Chinese loafer is never admonished by saying to him, 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” but instead he is probably told 
that “the silkworm spins silk; the bee makes honey; rodents 
gather food for winter.” 


According to the Chinese proverb, “People gather together 
with those of their own kind; birds fly with their own flocks,” 
which is almost the same as our familiar maxim, “birds of a 
feather flock together.” 


Due to their great part in cultivating the fields, cattle are 
greatly valued in China; however, they are considered quite 
stupid. Therefore, a person who may have been on a somewhat 
foolish errand is said “to have been playing a lute to an ox.” 


Our adage of “It is never.too late to mend one’s ways,” has 
an almost exact duplicate in that of the Chinese, which is: 
“Having lost one sheep, if you but take the trouble to mend the 
fence, it is not yet too late.” 


According to the Chinese, “Thinking to sit on a high peg, 
the woodpecker flies to the top of the flagpole,” has reference 
to the person who has undue desire for some lofty position. And 
it is said of a person who may fall short of his ambition that 
he “tried to paint a picture of a siger, but it turned out to be only 
a poor drawing of a dog.” 

Our old adage of “nothing ventured, nothing gained,” does 
not seem so animated as the Chinese version of: “If you do not 
go into the ¢iger’s den, how can you catch the tiger’s son?” 

Due to the almost reverential respect the Chinese have for 
the mythical Phoenix bird, comes this wise saying, “From a 
chicken’s grass nest, a Phoenix will not come,” meaning, accord- 
ing to our interpretation, “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 

The proverb concerning loyalty is aptly described in “A good 
horse cannot carry two masters.” And also this one concerning 
“bad companions” is most appropriate — “Expect to feel the 
sharp claws of the tiger, if you take up quarters in his den.” 


An expressive way of saying that everything is suited to its 
P 
purpose is found in the Chinese adage of “A crane’s leg may 
be long, but you cannot make it shorter without misery to the 
crane.” 
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Photo by Vincent Igo 


James A. Crow is welcomed by Carol Ann Gorman and Donald Sanford. 


Distinction 


fh story of this gentleman of distinc- 

" tion, James A. Crow, appeared origi- 
nally in The Foxboro Reporter and it, 
with the picture, was very kindly sent to 
us by the paper's editor, James Clark 
Samuel. 

It seems that this crow made a three- 
point landing in Foxboro, Massachusetts, 
one weekend. Almost immediately he 
became one of the town’s outstanding 
citizens and seemed to have adopted Fox- 
boro as his home. 

The first thing the paper heard about 
this visitor from the blue was when an 
excited lady called on the telephone. The 
lady, between breaths, told the editor 
about an educated crow that had all the 
children in her neighborhood eating out 
of his claws, so to speak. The crow had 
fluttered into the midst of a group of 
children, looked them over, promptly 
snatched a balloon from one of them and 
flew away with the balloon. 

_The effrontery of James A. Crow en- 
tranced the children, and being a man 
of distinction, quite receptive to sympa- 
thetic applause, he quickly returned for 
a fepeat performance. One by one the 
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children offered him presents. He took 
them, flew away and returned for more. 

The paper sent out a photographer to 
get Mr. Crow’s picture and it was thought 
that that would be the last of the black 
bird. However, on Monday noon, the 
editor saw him again in The Common 
and also learned that during the morning 
he had visited a home nearby and pulled 
clothespins from most of a week’s wash 
on the line. 

Says Mr. Samuel, “The crow actually 
became a fixture around town. Everybody 
was delighted with his antics. He was a 
real comedian. I was walking through 
the Common one day and he decided to 
indulge in some dive bombing. He kept 
diving at my head and just as he reached 
the top of my balding dome, he would 
zoom off, chattering and squawking and 
having a fine time for himself. I sat down 
on a bench and he hopped beside me and 
started to examine my pockets. He dis- 
appeared from town as quickly as he 
appeared. It seems certain that he was 
somebody's pet crow, but we miss him 
very much. He was as good as any vaude- 
ville act I ever saw.” 


Chimney Sweep Extraordinary 


By Anita Wild 


was a high-bred lady. Her 

glossy black coat, shapely head, and 
dainty feet assured us of that. But some- 
where far back in her feline ancestry 
there must have been a rake. An intelli- 
gent and aristocratic rake, to be sure; but 
one from whom Winkum inherited her 
loose ways and roaming habits. 


Shortly after coming to live with us, 
Winkum began staying out most of the 
night, returning to the house about four 
o'clock in the morning. Finding the doors 
and windows closed against her, she would 
register her indignation by clambering up 
and down the screens of our bedroom. 
In protest against this disturbance, we 
placed barriers over the screens and for 
two nights had perfect peace. Winkum 
slept outside in the cold, if she slept at 
all, and we congratulated ourselves on 
outwitting the young lady so easily. 

On the third morning my husband had 
occasion to rise early and go to the kitchen. 
He came hurrying back, an astonished 
expression on his face. 


“Winkum is in her box in the kitchen,” 
he announced. 

“No,” I cried, flinging back the covers 
and reaching for my bedroom slippers. 
“How could she get in?” 

“I'd like to know myself,” he replied 
and hurried out to check the doors and 
windows. Upon my husband’s return he 
reported everything tightly closed; as the 
house was newly built, the possibility of 
unsuspected openings was remote. We 
were still puzzling over the matter when 
I happened to go into the living room. 
There the secret was exposed by little 
tell-tale ash tracks that led from the cold 
fireplace across the carpet to the kitchen 
door, where they were lost on the lino- 
leum. It was we who had been outwitted, 
for Winkum had come down the wide 
Cape Cod chimney and, apparently, was 
finding it difficult to clean the soot from 
her black coat. 

This entry was not a chance discovery 
that Winkum had made in the despera- 
tion of a cold night outside. It was a 
planned invasion. I had seen the cat the 
day before, walk almost into the fireplace 
and look appraisingly up the chimney. 
I gave no significance to the matter then. 
I know better now. Our frustrated little 
chimney sweep had had an idea. 
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“( oppi 6.” 
Luxe 


By Catharine T. Manning 


HAvE you ever heard of a dog whose 

weekly jobs included helping with 
the dusting in the house, cleaning up the 
yard outside, and helping hang the laun- 
dry on washday? 


Through the centuries following the 
domestication of the wild dog, the useful 
tasks these animals have been trained to 
perform have been reflected in the breeds 
which were developed. So, for example, 
we have sheep dogs and the like, but 
teaching a dog to help with household 
chores has apparently been overlooked. 


Not being able to lean down and pick 
up objects from the floor after a back 
injury and having with it poor muscular 
coordination, I would no more begin the 
housework than down would go my im- 
plements on the floor with no one in the 
house to pick them up for me. But, there 
was our seven-year-old Irish terrier, “Cop- 
pie,” who knew how to carry objects in 
her mouth, and it was no trick at all to 
teach her to pick up whatever I pointed 
out with the tip of my left toe and to 
stand on her hind legs, holding the object 
in her mouth until I got a firm grasp on 
it before she dropped down to the floor 
again. She had, on the other hand, to 
teach me a few things. 


One of these was how to get heavy, 
awkward articles into position so she 
could get a grip on them to lift them 
up. Books I put between my feet, stand- 
ing the spine of the book up between my 
legs so her teeth could get a good pur- 
chase on the binding. Magazines are 
raised the same way. Envelopes, sheets of 
paper, I push up one corner and stand 
on the remainder so that she doesn’t 
pounce on them with her forepaws and 
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This shows how “Coppie” picks up a magazine. 


rip the paper in trying to get her teeth 
under it. 

A throw rug she picks up by one end, 
backs carefully over the top of it, pulling 
it with her until she has enough crumpled 
folds to reach to my waist when she stands 
up with it in her mouth. I can pull it up 
the rest of the way. 


When it came to buttons, bobby pins, 
toothpaste caps (and leave it to these to 
roll under things like a bathtub), we 
struggled despairingly, for if her chin 
whiskers concealed the tiny object, she 
would open her mouth as I searched down 
the length of her tongue and nearly swal- 
low it before I could grab it. One morn- 
ing she picked up a hairpin, dashed into 
the living room and waited for me on the 
tug. As I approached, she stood up with 
her paws against me and with her mouth 
closed, shoved away my fingers three 
times. Then she dropped her moist black 
nose, nuzzled the palm of my hand until 
I cupped it below her mouth. Out came 
the pin into my hand. From that moment, 
she never demurred at picking up small 
items and her pleasure at figuring out 
how to hand them to me was such that 
she grinned and sneezed around me the 
rest of the day. 


But washdays she still detests. Wet 
socks, dripping dishcloths, damp, soapy 


towels she can search all over the kitchen 
for, pretending not to see them when one 
drops, and my involuntary “Oh, dear” is 
her signal that her services are needed. 
When she finally relents, she takes it by 
one corner, by one tooth, and stands up, 
gingerly holding her head sideways so 
the watery article won’t touch her body. 
Clothespins, on the other hand, are a 
temptation to chew and toss in the air as 
I stand at the line ready to pin something 
and impatiently beg her to hand me the 
pin which just slipped out of my hand. 
She loves to tease and so plays deaf. 


Picking up the yard entails cleaning it 
of empty ice cream cartons she has licked, 
empty match books, loose papers and 
such dropped by the garbage collector 
and she will even take these over and 
drop them in the garbage pail if the lid is 
off. This last bit she learned as a result 
of a tantrum. 

She hates to be left home from a drive, 
and one afternoon we returned to find 
the rug in the room she’d been shut in, 
strewn with the contents of the bedroom 
scrapbasket. My husband made her clean 
up the whole mess, carrying the minute 
particles of paper over to the basket until 
the floor was completely bare again. She 
never tried that again, but she had learned 
what happened to discarded junk and 
willingly added that to her chores. 
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“COME ON, WAKE UP!” 


A sleepy little girl and her puppy caught the 
eye of a roving photographer and he just 
couldn’t resist snapping this picture. After the 
exposure was made, he learned that the sleep- 
ing beauty is little Jeanne Suchon, fourteen- 
month-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Suchon, of Fredericksburg, Virginia. The puppy 
is obviously tired of inactivity and is trying to 


coax Jeanne into playing with him. 


Associated 


Associated Press Newsphoto ] 


“WHAT'S A BONE BETWEEN FRIENDS?” 


When “Rusty” came into the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
P. Dorbon of Sidcup, Kent, England, “Ginger,” 
their cat, just couldn’t get used to the idea of a 
big dog about the house. They used to scrap 
frequently, Rusty getting the worst of it, but now 
they are reconciled and to show there is no ill 
feeling, Rusty shares his ham bone with Ginger. 
Rusty, by the way, is two and Ginger is twenty 
years old. 


Photo by Ronald W. Weston 
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“SEVEN COME ELEVEN!” 


This photograph of two 
kittens apparently shoot- 
ing dice on a coffee table 
won their owner, A. E. 
Albera, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, $1,500. His picture 
took the grand prize in 
the annual newspaper na- 
tional snapshot contest. 


Associated Press Wire Photo 


“DINNER IS SERVED” 


Here is a mighty useful dog. He carries 

lunch to his master in the fields, no 

matter how great the distance. He holds 

two buckets, one with food and the other 

with coffee, strapped together with a 

rope so that he can get a firm grip 
with his teeth. 
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By Ine Louez Morris 


T was Uncle Oliver who discovered 
there was something wrong with 
“Buddy Bearskin.” “I think the cocker’s 
going blind,” he said one morning. “I 
was standing on the porch and he ran 
smack into me. Didn’t see me at all.” 

“Oh, no!” I cried with apprehension. 
“Not that!” 

I ran out, picked Buddy up, examined 
him, but to my imexperienced eyes he 
appeared entirely normal. However, a 
few days later I, too, noticed that Buddy 
was picking his steps and that his dispo- 
sition had taken a turn for the worse. 
Fearing the worst, I put him in the car 
and drove to the doctor. 

“Cataract,” the doctor said after a brief 
examination. “Total blindness in one eye 
and only a little vision left in the other.” 

“But isn’t there something you can 
do?” I begged. 

He shook his head. “I’m afraid not. 
He’s pretty old — ten years didn’t you 
say?” 

“Yes, but until recently he was as 
frisky as a puppy: Why, he’s had the best 
of care . 

“It’s just one of those things for which 
we have no explanation,” he interrupted 
kindly. “Maybe an injury, a diet deficien- 
cy — however, in his case I believe blind- 
ness to be due to old age. 

“Don’t look so tragic,” he smiled. “He'll 
get along all right and I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he outlived many dogs half 
his age.” 

“But to have him blind!” I said on the 
verge of tears. 

“Well, don’t pamper him,” the doctor 
said in dismissal. “Each time you pick 
him up or help him over some obstacle, 
you're delaying his adjustment to this 
new condition.” 

It was with a heavy heart that I took 
Buddy home, prepared to be his eyes for 
the rest of his life, if need be. 

“But you're not going to keep him!” 
a neighbor exclaimed when I told her of 
Buddy's misfortune. “It’s too cruel — 
having him bump into things — never to 
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see again. Put him to sleep. Believe me, 
it will save you a lot of heartache.” 

“No,” I said stubbornly, shocked by 
the suggestion. “He's given me ten years 
of pleasure; surely, the least I can do is 
care for him now.” 

About this time we sold our place 
in Pomona, California, and moved to 
Hugheston Meadows, a hundred-acre es- 
tate where we mean to build a home. We 
rented a trailer to be lived in until such 
time as the house is finished, placing it 
in a lovely meadow not far from an 
enormous stable. 

There were horses, including our own, 
in the pasture and I knew that it was 
just a matter of time until they'd come 
a-calling. Then, what about Buddy? 
How could I protect him from careless 
hoofs? How could he manage to exercise 
in surroundings entirely foreign to him? 

Again I found my worries were ill- 
founded, for from the moment we moved 
to the Meadows, “Mr. Blue” took charge 
of his friend. 

That first morning, I led Buddy out 
into the pasture on a leash. Mr. Blue, 
delighted with his new-found freedom, 
was racing about, here, there, everywhere, 
barking, tossing his long ears, dashing 
back every now and then to urge Buddy 
to follow his example. 

Buddy, I noticed, didn’t like the leash, 
neither did he like being led. 

“All right, old fellow,” I told him, 
“the meadow is all yours. See what you 
can make of it.” 

Freed from the leash and harness, he 
began running about, nose to the ground, 
his stub of a tail in brisk motion. Then 
he found Mr. Blue, and side by side they 
raced up the hill, circled a pine thicket, 
came back, running wildly as though 
chasing the wind. To one who didn’t 
know of Buddy's handicap, it would have 
appeared that he was in full possession 
of all his senses. 

From that moment on, I discarded the 
leash. Within a matter of hours, he had 
learned his way about the trailer and the 


At the Meadows. Mr. Blue waits for Buddy 
to catch up. 


grounds surrounding it. When the horses 
came for a bit of sugar, he’d leap onto 
the porch and there he'd stay out of 
harm’s way. To date, his only enemy is 
a big, grey gander that occasionally rushes 
him, but that apparently only adds zest 
to life, for Buddy is not the dog to turn 
tail to anything. 

There's a lake on the property, and 
with Mr. Blue leading the way, Buddy 
has his daily swim, coming home looking 
for all the world like an animated mud 
ball, after a roll in the dust. 

At least once and often twice a day, 
Mr. Blue takes Buddy on a tour of in- 
spection. Down the lane to the barn they 
go, around the watering trough and on 
up the hill to where the colts are kept. 
There they pause to exchange sniffs with 
the colts, then following the scent to the 
pigpen in the hollow, they're off in search 
of new adventures. 

From my trailer porch I can watch 
them from the moment they leave until 
they return half an hour later, hot and 
tired and ready for a cool drink. 

And so, while I'd give much to have 
Buddy's eyesight restored, I do not grieve 
for him. Nor does he like sympathy. A 
“Poor little Buddy!” usually sends him 
stalking away with injured dignity as 
much as to say, “Save your pity. I met my 
handicap and overcame it. I can take 
care of myself very well, thank you, and 
if you'll please notice, I miss very little 
of what’s going on.” 

Nor does he. With Mr. Blue to guide 
him, he leads no less an active life than 
he did when in full possession of his 
sight. And how glad we are that we gave 
him the chance to adjust himself to his 
loss, rather than have had him put to 
sleep! 
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Errand Boy, 


By Caroline E. Wells 


scatman lives up to his name in one 

sense only — in that he is strong to 
endure and performs his tasks faithfully. 
He is no ruffian — no, not he! He is, in 
fact, the beloved pet and efficient chore- 
boy of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Moranda, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Like most successful dairymen, Mr. Mo- 
randa raises several calves each year, and 
in the winter time, he likes to give the 
young ones a drink of warm water. To 
save him a trip to the house, Mrs. Mo- 
randa fills a pail with warm water. Then 
Toughie takes the pail in his mouth and 
carefully trots off to take the pail of water 
to Mr. Moranda at the barn. In that way 
the calves have their drink and Mr. Mo- 
randa doesn’t have to leave his work. 

When a fruit salesman calls, or Mrs. 
Moranda needs some cash unexpectedly, 


Toughie is dispatched by his mistress with 
a note to Mr. Moranda, who may be busy 
in a nearby field. After reading the note, 
he will put the money in a small purse 
and away goes Toughie — to pay the bill. 

Some of Toughie’s other chores are to 
carry the mail, bring his dish for his meals, 
carry papers or magazines from one to 
another when the family is settled down 
for an hour or so of reading during the 
evening and are too comfortable to want 
to move about much. He is quick to pick 
up and restore to her anything dropped 
by his mistress while she is busy sewing 
or knitting. 

Perhaps Toughie’s most lovable habit 
is taking one of Mrs. Moranda’s shoes 
when she has removed them, preparatory 
to retiring, carrying it to his basket where 
he keeps it beside him while he sleeps. 


That Saved 


WO cats are credited with having pre- 
vented railroad train wrecks in ad- 
joining states. 

John Borders, who lives in Amo, Indi- 
ana, beside a Pennsylvania Railroad main- 
line crossing, was awakened shortly after 
midnight, five years ago, by his tiger- 
striped cat meowing and scratching a bed- 
post. He got up to let the cat out of the 
house. It went straight to the crossing 
signal. The man followed. He saw the 
red light flashing off and on repeatedly 
and heard its bell ringing, but no train 
showed up. 

“That's odd!” he muttered. 

Looking down, he found that an eight- 
inch piece of rail had snapped off the 
switch frog, and telephoned the dispatcher 
at Linnedale. The dispatcher promptly 
called out a section gang to install a new 
frog, meanwhile warning all trains on 
that line. 

Mr. Borders says the cat must have 
been annoyed by the abnormally long 
bell-ringing and aroused him with a word- 
less plea to stop that nuisance. As express 
trains roar through that village at high 
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speed, one of them might easily have been 
ditched by the broken rail if it had not 
been for the cat. 

The other feline hero was a big black 
tomcat belonging to the Illinois Central 
station agent at Du Quoin, Illinois. One 
night about thirty-five years ago, when 
a freight train stopped there, the animal 
climbed into the cab of engine No. 112 
and curled up on the seatbox of Engineer 
Bob McQuaide while he was in the station 
getting a train order. Bob, returning to 
his cab, was surprised to see the cat, and 
recognizing it, tried to put it off. But for 
some peculiar reason, the visitor seemed 
to like that engine and refused to leave. 
So Bob let it ride. However, on his return 
trip, he put the cat off at Du Quoin. 

During the next two weeks or so, heavy 
rain fell most of the time, flooding creeks 
and rivers, undermining tracks and weak- 
ening bridges. Despite that, the cat board- 
ed the same locomotive again and again, 
possibly out of a capricious sense of play 
that cats are known to possess, and Bob 
soon got used to having the four-legged 
railroader in his cab. 


Toughie brings the mail to his mistress. * 


In the morning, however, he takes it back 
to his mistress. 


Yes, Toughie has a tender heart. 


By Freeman H. Hubbard 


One dark, foggy evening, after they 
had passed Elkdale, puss suddenly set up 
a piteous wail, and, according to Bob, 
acted so strangely that he, the fireman, 
and the head brakeman tried to pacify it, 
but in vain. 

Bob, being a bit superstitious, got the 
idea that something was wrong and 
stopped his train to investigate. It was 
lucky he did so. For when he swung 
down from the cab and peered into the 
darkness just ahead, he discovered some- 
thing that sent cold chills up his spine. 
The railroad bridge over Big Muddy Creek 
had been washed away! Fifty yards fur- 
ther and his locomotive would have 
plunged into the dark swollen water! 

The engineer asked a reporter: “Did 
the railroad cat have an instinct that 
danger lay ahead? Or did the absence of 
the bridge cause a slight difference in the 
sound of wheels humming over rails —a 
difference imperceptible to your ears and 
mine but detected by the cat’s more sen- 
sitive hearing — that made the creature 
uneasy when it neared the spot? I wish 
I knew!” 
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“Parry,” king-sized German Shepherd, convalescing at the Angell Memorial Animal 


Hospital, is looking for a valentine. He thinks tiny “Midge,” another patient, looks like 
a valentine, but as he whispers sweet talk in her ear, she listens, but seems doubtful. 


Puppies for Christmas 


TLY before Christmas there ap- 

peared in the Salem News the picture 
shown below of John T. Brown, Agent 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals for Essex 


County, holding an armful of puppies, 
with the caption, “Looking Around for a 
Cute Christmas Present?” 

Well, that really started the telephone 
ringing and with calls at the shelter, a 
long line forming outside, by nine o'clock 
in the evening all the puppies had found 
homes. Telephone calls and personal re- 
quests continued to pour into the shelter, 
but there were no more puppies to give 
out. 

No puppy was placed until Mr. Brown 
had satisfied himself that it would have 
a good home, and be well cared for. 


Goats Stoned 


Qu agent interviewed some boys who, 

it was claimed, had been stoning a 
man’s goats. They denied the incident, but 
were told that we had received complaints 
of this nature previously, and the next 
time it happened they would be taken 
into court. 


Society 
and 


Animals on Farm 


N response to a complaint in regard to 
the stock on a farm, one of our agents 
called and found 13 head of cattle, one 
bull, five horses, five calves, and twelve 
hogs. The cattle were in very poor con- 
dition and there was very little hay on 
hand and no grain. A dead calf was found 
in the yard. The officer had the owner 
let all the cattle out in the back pasture 
so he could look them over. None of the 
animals had been fed at 1:30 p.m., the 
time of the agent's call, and it was found 
that the owner was feeding bread and 
popcorn to the cattle. Evidently he has 
not sufficient funds to feed the stock 
properly. He was, therefore, advised to 
sell all the poor stock and keep only what 
he could adequately care for. 
The agent will check again later to see 
if conditions are improved. 


Unwanted Kittens 


A thirteen-year-old boy, a mental case, 

was given five kittens to dispose of. 
A complaint was received in regard to his 
method of disposal. The boy told our 
officer that he drowned them and then 
buried them. The owner of the kittens 
was warned to call our Society in the 
future if she wished to dispose of an 
animal. 


Will You Help Us? 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 

is once again in urgent need of clean 
white cotton cloth (old sheeting or like 
material) and blankets. 

Both of these items are used extensively 
for the health and comfort of our animal 
patients and we shall be most appreciative 
of small or large gifts. 
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Service 
News 


Humane Education Program 


HE American Humane Education So- 

ciety recently instituted a new educa- 
tional program. The long established 
service of visiting schools to give assembly 
talks or classroom lectures on kindness 
to animals is still in effect. To supple- 
ment this program, Miss Mildred F. Don- 
nelly now teaches a definite schedule of 
lessons. Working at fifth-grade level, Miss 
Donnelly visits a total of fifty classes at 
three-week intervals. Eighteen towns of 
eastern Massachusetts are currently en- 
rolled in this program, allowing approxi- 
mately two thousand children to receive 
the intensive lessons. 

Subject matter covered includes care 
of dogs and cats; feeding the birds in 
winter; respect for snakes; care of pet 
turtles and goldfish; and habits of our 
wild woodland animals. In each lesson, 
visual aid material plays an important 
part. Live animals are used as often as 
possible, with due regard for their health 
and comfort in traveling to classrooms. 
Movies, slides, and pictures also play an 
important role in illustrating a lesson. 

The program, which is on an experi- 
mental basis this year, is being received 
enthusiastically by children, teachers and 
principals. It is hoped that the demand 
for this new series of lessons will grow, 
so that more and more citizens will be 
able to benefit from the concepts of 
humane education, helping us to achieve 
our goal of kindness to all animals as well 
as to each other. 


Remember the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the Am- 
erican Humane Education Society 
in your will. Any contributions 
made during the year are recog- 
nized deductions on income tax 
returns within the limitations of 
the law. 
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Gaily decorated one-and two-horse-hitch wagons, loaded with Christmas treats for 
horses, escorted by Officers William B. Dooley and Benjamin Donahue, ready to start. 


Christmas for the Horses 


T was back in 1916 when the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals originated the idea 
of the Horses’ Christmas and every year 
since that time our Society has followed 
its custom of distributing free dinners to 
horses during the Christmas season. 


So it was that this year we celebrated 
for the thirty-third time this unique event 
by giving out hundreds of special dinners, 
each separately bagged, at stables and 
other places where these faithful animals 
congregate. 


The large picture at the top shows 
three wagons with their gaily decorated 
Christmas trees and their cargoes of food 
ready to leave the courtyard of our build- 
ing in search of hungry horses throughout 
the city. And in the other illustration, we 
see Mayor John B. Hynes, who very gra- 
ciously attended the send-off celebrations 
at our headquarters, and Miss Gail Jones, 
Hospital employee, rewarding the police- 
horse escort with a little extra Christmas 
cheer. 


So, all during the day, hundreds of bags 
of oats, carrots and apples went to glad- 
den the hearts of Boston’s hard-working 
equine population. Nor were the drivers, 
themselves, neglected. Each received a 


generous helping of doughnuts and piping 
hot coffee. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with 
you. Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send 
that, too. Of course, we cannot promise to print everything re- 
ceived, but the judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 
All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 
Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


My Kitty and I 
By Judy Fassler (Age 10) 


When Autumn comes my kitty and | 
Play in the leaves which ‘round us fly . . . 
| rake up the leaves and we jump in 

And cover ourselves right up to the chin! 
The restless leaves blow up and down 
No longer green, but crisp and brown. 


‘Round and ‘round my kitty races. 
Up and down the yard she chases 
After leaves of every size... 

Are they sparrows in disguise? 

We hate to see the summer die 
But Autumn’s fun for kitty and I! 
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Photo by Boston American 


Little Ellen Furey of Roxbury prays that her dog’s broken leg will 
soon be well so he can romp with her as he used to do. 


Love of a Pup 


By Beverly Meekins (Age 13) 


ROM the very first “Blacky” took to the children. Blacky 
was a little black, mangy pup. She came one day before 
the children came home from school. 

The family already had two dogs, and the parents didn’t 
want any more. One of these was a little white puppy with 
black and brown spots and a black spot where the tail should 
have been. This pup was born tailless. His name was “Buster.” 
The old dog’s name was “Pal”; she was Buster’s mother. 

Buster and Blacky could hardly be parted, but while Pal liked 
Blacky, she didn’t pay much attention to her. 

The next morning when the children went to school the little 
pup followed, until one of them went back to get something 
she had forgotten. Blacky went back with her. Getting what 
she had forgotten, she started back, but Blacky stayed at home. 


His Name is “Joe” 


I HAVE a pet dog and his name is “Joe.” I feed him every 

morning and every evening, when I go home. I play with 
him and pet him also. He plays with the cats and the chickens. 
He is black and white. I love my dog. I give him fresh water 
every day. 


—Joyce Brooks (Grade 5) 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Animal Puzzle 
By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


As I was climbing up some rocks 
I caught a glimpse of a red — — — 


And coming home by light of moon, 
What should I see but a ---—-—--- 


Next day, in the green woodland near, 
I saw — far off — a startled - —- — — 


And in a pasture, half asleep 
I saw a fat and woolly —-———--— 


When I had crossed the forest line 
I met a bristly 


And near an apple tree in blossom 
I had a glimpse of an 


On the way home my Sunday coat 
Was nibbled by a hungry — ——— 


But then my coat might have been junk 
If I had met up with a —-—-—-—-— 


Photo by Stanley A. Bauman in 
Brockton Enterprise & Times 


The Best of Friends 


[NSTEAD of going for a ride herself, little Donna Lorraine 

Smith of Bridgewater, Mass., sometimes gives her kitten, 
“Bobby,” a turn. The pony’s name is “Spot,” and he does not 
seem to mind, so long as Donna holds the reins. See how 
contented Bobby looks. 


February 1950 


Saint Valentine’s Day 
By Janet Tooke 


When Nessie gets her valentine, 
Her friends are filled with glee: 
The mailman and big sister, 
The birds in every tree. 


Puzzle: Find the birds in this tree. There are four of them, 
not to speak of sister, the mailman, and Hetty the cook, who is 
not quite so pleased, because her valentine hasn’t come yet. 


Answer to “Happy New Year” Crossword Puzzle which ap- 
peared in January: ACROSS—2. Clock, 5. M., 6. Ode, 9. Err, 
11. Work, 15. See, 17. On, 19. Ant, 20. Ship, 21. Or. DOWN— 
1. Bell, 2. Clown, 3. Keen, 4. Ft. 7. Do, 8. Era, 10. Rue, 
12. Go, 13. In, 14. Tag, 15. Scar, 16. Eat, 18. P. S. 


Answer to “Animal Puzzle,” see over: Fox, Raccoon, Deer, 
Sheep, Porcupine, Opossum, Goat, Skunk. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with 
you. Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send 
that, too. Of course, we cannot promise to print everything re- 
ceived, but the judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 
All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 
Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


My Kitty and I 
By Judy Fassler (Age 10) 


When Autumn comes my kitty and | 
Play in the leaves which ‘round us fly .. . 
| rake up the leaves and we jump in 

And cover ourselves right up to the chin! 
The restless leaves blow up and down 
No longer green, but crisp and brown. 


‘Round and ‘round my kitty races. 
Up and down the yard she chases 
After leaves of every size... 

Are they sparrows in disguise? 

We hate to see the summer die 
But Autumn’s fun for kitty and I! 
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Little Ellen Furey of Roxbury prays that her dog’s broken leg will 
soon be well so he can romp with her as he used to do. 


Love of a Pup 


By Beverly Meekins (Age 13) 


pram the very first “Blacky” took to the children. Blacky 
was a little black, mangy pup. She came one day before 
the children came home from school. 

The family already had two dogs, and the parents didn’t 
want any more. One of these was a little white puppy with 
black and brown spots and a black spot where the tail should 
have been. This pup was born tailless. His name was “Buster.” 
The old dog’s name was “Pal”; she was Buster’s mother. 

Buster and Blacky could hardly be parted, but while Pal liked 
Blacky, she didn’t pay much attention to her. 

The next morning when the children went to school the little 
pup followed, until one of them went back to get something 
she had forgotten. Blacky went back with her. Getting what 
she had forgotten, she started back, but Blacky stayed at home. 


His Name is “Joe” 


iT HAVE a pet dog and his name is “Joe.” I feed him every 

morning and every evening, when I go home. I play with 
him and pet him also. He plays with the cats and the chickens. 
He is black and white. I love my dog. I give him fresh water 
every day. 


—Joyce Brooks (Grade 5) 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Animal Puzzle 
By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


As I was climbing up some rocks 
I caught a glimpse of a red — — — 


And coming home by light of moon, 
What should I see but a -—-—---—-- 


Next day, in the green woodland near, 
I saw — far off — a startled - - —— 


And in a pasture, half asleep 
I saw a fat and woolly —--——--— 


When I had crossed the forest line 
I met a bristly 


And near an apple tree in blossom 
I had a glimpse of an —-—- —--—-—--— 


On the way home my Sunday coat 
Was nibbled by a hungry — ——— 


But then my coat might have been junk 
If I had met up with a --—-—-— 


Photo by Stanley A. Bauman in 
Brockton Enterprise & Times 
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“Bobby,” a turn. The pony’s name is “Spot,” and he does not 
seem to mind, so long as Donna holds the reins. See how 
contented Bobby looks. 
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Saint Valentine’s Day 
By Janet Tooke 


When Nessie gets her valentine, 
Her friends are filled with glee: 
The mailman and big sister, 
The birds in every tree. 


Puzzle: Find the birds in this tree. There are four of them, 
not to speak of sister, the mailman, and Hetty the cook, who is 
not quite so pleased, because her valentine hasn’t come yet. 


Answer to “Happy New Year” Crossword Puzzle which ap- 
peared in January: ACROSS—2. Clock, 5. M., 6. Ode, 9. Err, 
11. Work, 15. See, 17. On, 19. Ant, 20. Ship, 21. Or. DOWN— 
1. Bell, 2. Clown, 3. Keen, 4. Ft. 7. Do, 8. Era, 10. Rue, 
12. Go, 13. In, 14. Tag, 15. Scar, 16. Eat, 18. P. S. 


Answer to “Animal Puzzle,” see over: Fox, Raccoon, Deer, 
Sheep, Porcupine, Opossum, Goat, Skunk. 
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“George, Main Street Mascot 


By Elda Sprunger 


fnence is a long-haired collie with 

a friendly face, who calls home any- 
where along Main Street of North Man- 
chester, Indiana. He came to the city 
during the winter of 1947 as an aban- 
doned dog. Frank Ryan, the barber, found 
him on the doorstep one morning. The 
dog appeared to have scald wounds and 
was afraid of women. 

Joe Urschel, vice-president of the bank, 
took the dog home where he was nursed 
back to health. The banker's daughter 
named him “Georgie” in honor of her 
nurse who took care of her after figuring 
in an automobile accident. When the 
dog became well he returned to Main 
Street and became known as George. 

If you walked up and down Main 
Street of North Manchester and asked, 
“Where is George?” or “Have you seen 
him?” chances are no one would say 
“George who?” George is too well known 
for that. He belongs to no one yet every- 
one claims him. His friends include the 
barber, butcher, clerk, druggist, grocery- 
man, fireman, mechanic and a host of 
others. Every day he goes up and down 
Main Street visiting his friends and check- 
ing up on affairs after the manner of a 
dog. He receives many friendly pats on 
his silky head of which he is very appre- 
ciative. 

George has a strong character. There 
is nothing weak or flabby about him. For 
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instance, if he is sitting down you can’t 
make him budge. Try to make him sit if 
he isn’t sitting and his legs stiffen. Or he 
may walk calmly down the street for 
reasons of his own. 

Several months after George arrived 
in town, North Manchester had a scare 
of rabies. One townsman bought him a 
collar. Another took up a collection to 
buy him a license. A kind-hearted clerk 
took him off the street and gave him a 
temporary home in her apartment. The 
veterinarian vaccinated the street pet. It 
is reported that when the quarantine was 
lifted George went down Main Street 
smiling. And why not? Everybody was 
glad to see him. 

Now for George, home is anywhere 
along Main Street. His favorite haunt 
is the bank lobby where he may be sleep- 
ing peacefully, or just sitting and watch- 
ing the customers and expecting a friendly 
pat on the head. However, George isn’t 
partial. He patronizes every business 
place. The Stucky garage is another fa- 
vorite resort, for there he receives milk 
from the farm. When he was quaran- 
tined, Faurot’s grocery sent him bones. 
Louis Lango, restaurateur, never refuses 
him ice cream when he comes around. 
Frequently he calls on his friends at the 
fire department, and so on down the line. 

George’s closest friend, as far as dogs 
are concerned, is Oscar from the lumber 


company. The two eat from a common 
dish. 

No doubt the warmest spot in George’s 
heart is reserved for small children whom 
he permits to ride on his back. 

George is a good teacher, for once he 
broke a little dog from the habit of run- 
ning after cars. More than one person 
attests to the truth of this story. The little 
dog would run out on the street when a 
car approached. George would run out 
between the little dog and the car, thus 
forcing the little fellow back to the curb. 
Patiently this procedure was repeated 
until the little dog was broken of the bad 
habit. 

George is becoming blind in one eye, 
therefore he is receiving special considera- 
tion and kindness from all his friends. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “story-telling pic- 
tures,”’ we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 15, 
1950. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are offered 
for clear, outstanding photographs of 
wild or domestic animals and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prize ....... $25.00 
Second Prize ..... 15.00 
Third Prize ...... 5.00 


Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


For information in regard to 
the Poster Contest write to Direc- 
tor of Education, Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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NOW Greatly _Improved 


“WITH ANIMAL FAT ADDED” 
Kennel and Laboratory Tested 


Another New Value in 
WIRTHMORE DOG FOOD 


Wirthmore Dog Food now contains A. P. F. Supplement (Animal 
Protein Factor), which includes Vitamin B:: and other vitamins 
suspected to be part of the A. P. F. Another added insurance for 
sufhcient growth and development of your pups. 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local 
Wirthmore Feed Store, and ask for the new Dog Book- 
let and A.P.F. Circular. Write us if we can help you. 


CHAS. M. COX CO.,— 177 MILK STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
socond incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” 


as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is 
conducted by it. 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


TOUREEN 
BOARDING KENNELS 


Specialists in 
PLUCKING, TRIMMING, BATHING 
AND CONDITIONING 
under veterinary supervision 
Telephone — STadium 2-8197 
1274 Soldiers Field Road 
Brighton 


BOOKPLATE 


“Copy Cat” and “Tiny” 


Special design for Animal lovers, 
showing cat and dog. 


25 bookplates 


50 bookplates . 
100 bookplates 


Our Dumb Animals 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


1949 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Place your order now for the 1949 
bound volume of Our Dumb Animals, 
attractively bound in red cloth, with 
gold letters, which will be ready for 
distribution the latter part of Janu- 


ary. It contains informative articles 
and stories on nature and animal 
care, and appealing verse, 240 pages, 
with approximately 200 story-telling 
pictures. 

We still have a few copies of the 
1948 Bound Volume on hand. If you 
have not had yours yet, send for one 
now. 


Price — $2.00 each 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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| J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
| Funeral Service 
| 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 

The annual meeting of our two Societies will be 


heid Tuesday, February 28, 1950. 
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Special 
Offer 


ODA and 


Pictures 


Photo, Childhood Reflections, Inc. 


} HIS month we are offering our readers a real bargain. For two 
dollars, we will send a year’s subscription of Our Dumb Animals 


and a full set of ten outstanding, story-telling pictures, one of which is 
pictured above. 


These pictures are just right for framing for the home or office and 
are ideal for use in the schools as seat work material. Each picture 
measures about 8” x 9” and is printed on heavy coated paper 11” x 12”. 


Furthermore, we shall be glad to send the magazine and pictures 
either to the same address or different addresses, whichever you choose. 


In other words, if you are already a subscriber, but would like the 
set of pictures for yourself, you have only to give a gift subscription to 
a friend, a school or a library and request the picture set be sent to you. 


Just fill out the blank and send it with $2.00 to Our Dumb Animals, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. We will do the rest. 


| ORDER FOR SUBSCRIPTION AND PICTURE SET 

| enclose my check for $ ....« Please send magazine and pictures as indicated below: 
Subscription to the following address: 

PICTURE SET to the following address: 
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